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As a consequence of the facility with which medical degrees are 
obtained in this country, there were, in 1874, besides all the quacks 
undisguised by any diploma, nearly five times as many duly qualified 
medical graduates in the United States as in the German Empire, 
the populations of the two countries being about equal. 

In conclusion of this too short and inadequate notice, we would 
state that this very valuable treatise upon hospital construction, the 
earliest outcome of the enlightened liberality of Johns Hopkins, is 
exceedingly creditable to its authors, and augurs most favorably for 
the future execution of the important duties assigned to the trustees.- 



14. — History of the Army of the Cumberland; Its Organization, Cam- 
paigns, and Battles. Written at the request of Major-General 
George H. Thomas, chiefly from his private Military Journal and 
Official and other Documents furnished by him. By Thomas B. 
Van Horne, U. S. A. Illustrated with Campaign and Battle 
Maps, compiled by Edward Ruger, late Superintendent Topo- 
graphical Engineer's Office, Headquarters Department of the Cum- 
berland. Two Volumes and Atlas, pp. xiv, 454, 478 ; and 22 
Maps. Cincinnati : Robert Clarke & Co. 1875. 

Whoever writes a new history of any portion of the recent War 
of the Rebellion must be prepared to plead, in justification, either 
that he narrates facts never before published, or that he brings to 
his task qualifications superior to any hitherto displayed in the same 
undertaking. The day of readers eager for any kind of narrative on 
this topic has long since passed ; and any one now seeking audience of 
the public must submit to be challenged as to his capability, as well as 
to his knowledge of facts. Chaplain Van Horne had, in the prepara- 
tion of his History, peculiar advantages. The work was undertaken 
at the special request of that one of the commanders of the army 
who had been identified with it from the beginning ; who furnished 
the author with copies of all the documents in his possession, and 
with his own private military journal ; whose name is a synonyme for 
fidelity, honor, and integrity ; and who gave, as his only injunction, 
" Write nothing but the truth." If Mr. Van Horne has fulfilled that 
injunction to the letter, it is equally sure that he has failed to tell 
the whole truth ; for what he has omitted to tell is, in many instances, 
of nearly equal importance with what he has told. General Thomas 
was not always a good judge of human nature ; and his choice of men 
to perform any special work did not always prove the best. 
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But, whatever its excellences or shortcomings, this history must 
necessarily, for a long time to come, be the only one we are likely to 
have of the operations which it undertakes to relate. It is one of 
the most, if not the most, complete and thorough of all the histories 
yet written of any of the armies organized for the suppression of the 
Slaveholders' Rebellion. It is issued, also, in a manner worthy of the 
subject. The volumes are so handsome and well printed that it is a 
pleasure to look at them. The Atlas contains the most detailed and 
clearest maps of all the campaigns and battle-fields of the army we 
have ever seen. An excellent index supplements the second volume, 
and there is added an illustrated paper on Block-Houses, by Colonel 
W. E. Merrill, of the United States Engineers, which presents a most 
admirable summary of that method of defence for railroads or other 
lines of communication, against the assaults of an enemy. Indeed, 
this paper would make a capital text-book on the construction of 
that kind of military defences. 

The first volume brings the history down to the close of the year 
1863, and contains accounts of the battles of Mill Spring, Shiloh, 
Perryville, Stone River, Chickamauga, and the series of actions near 
Chattanooga, in the November of that year. The second embraces 
the remaining period of the war, including all the battles of the 
Atlanta campaign, together with Franklin, Nashville, the capture of 
Savannah, Bentonville, and Averysboro'. In the account of these 
campaigns and battles — covering such vast territory, and including 
such far-reaching results - — there is ample room for the highest char- 
acteristics of historical and descriptive writings. It is to be regretted 
that these qualities are not possessed by Chaplain Van Home. As a 
consequence, his work lacks that grace of style and grasp of thought 
without which it is impossible to be a great historian. This History 
owes more to the army than the army owes to it. He has not magni- 
fied its deeds ; it is the interest they have excited which impels us to 
accept, and with pleasure, the narrative he has written. 

But in spite of these defects, every page bears witness to faithful 
study of all such sources of information as were afforded him, and a 
clear purpose to tell, in plain terms, and without comment, or theory 
or analysis of motives or character, exactly what occurred, from the 
feeble beginnings of that army in the summer of 1861 to its dissolu- 
tion in the autumn of 1865, after a career full of honor and almost 
unchecked success. The eutire freedom from everything like a con- 
troversial spirit is creditable, though it may detract from the interest 
of the work, in the view of those readers who would prefer a more 
partisan or personal narrative. There is also a conspicuous lack of 
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those fictitious elements which might cause a greater momentary 
popularity, and it affords, in this respect, a very striking contrast to 
the mass of hasty and ill-digested " Narratives " and " Memoirs " 
which have hitherto passed current as history. 

Another deficiency, which detracts from the value of the work, is 
the omission of any account of the generals by whom the army was com- 
manded, or of their appearance, character, or abilities. Indeed, they 
have no more personality, in these pages, than the chorus in a Greek 
drama. Each of the three successive commanders, Generals Buell, 
Rosecrans, and Thomas, appears by name, in his own proper place, 
and day and date of their actions are given ; but for all we learn 
about the men themselves, they might as well have been automatons. 
Yet each of them had very marked and distinguishing qualities, which 
led, in a greater or less degree, to the results of their several military 
careers. A careful and impartial analysis of their characters would 
throw strong light on their deeds. Indeed, without such analysis, it 
is impossible for any one, who did not know the men themselves, to 
understand fully the battles of Perryville, Chickamauga, and Nash- 
ville, — in which they respectively commanded, — - or the causes which 
led to the retirement of Generals Buell and Rosecrans from their 
commands, and the slights, which, under the circumstances, were tanta- 
mount to removal, put upon General Thomas. 

Passing from these general criticisms, we propose to comment, 
somewhat in detail, on some of the leading events mentioned in the 
History. The attitude of Kentucky, in 1861, was one of the leading 
factors in the course pursued by the Government for the suppression 
of the rebellion. The History, therefore, very properly opens with 
a summary of political and other events in that State, whose 
" neutrality " was so pronounced that, when recruits for the Union 
army began to flock to the national standard, they could find no 
rendezvous on "neutral" soil, but were obliged t» cross the Ohio 
river to find, in camps of instruction in Ohio or Indiana, a refuge for 
the patriotism forbidden loyal Kentuckians within the limits of their 
own Commonwealth. How this sham " neutrality " was broken by the 
seizure of the stronghold of Columbus by the rebel General Polk, and 
the threatening of Louisville by General Buckner, is clearly and suc- 
cinctly told ; and it is a chapter whose political lessons are worthy of 
study. The assignment of General Robert Anderson, of Fort Sumter 
fame, to the command of that Department, his supersedure by 
General W. T. Sherman, and the wonderfully active and anxious 
movements of the latter, during the hurried month of his command, 
are briefly stated. But one seeks in vain, in the constrained and 
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formal style of these earlier chapters, any indication of the intense, 
almost agonized, interest inspired by those days of fervent devotion. 
The gathering of the recruits, the camps of instruction, the mustering 
in, the march toward the theatre of impending conflict, the assign- 
ment of the scattered regiments to brigades and divisions, the 
wonderful exploits on the skirmish-line and at the outposts, — -none 
of these things, which, at the time, constituted all there was of war, 
and which filled all hearts and minds, are even alluded to. Indeed, a 
most valuable chapter of military instruction is wanting, through the 
omission of these details. Nor can the misnomer in the titles of 
some of the chapters in this portion of the work be overlooked. For 
instance, Chapter V. is called " Operations of General Thomas under 
General Sherman " ; Chapter VI. " Operations of General Thomas 
under General Buell." The implication is that General Thomas was, 
at this time, the chief personage in the Department, whereas, in 
truth, his name was scarcely known until some time after the battle of 
Mill Spring. He was first a brigade and then a division commander, 
merely carrying out the orders of his general. The foundation of 
the great and deserved reputation he afterwards won, as a consum- 
mate soldier, was laid in the training he here received ; but he was 
a subordinate, and the undue prominence here given to his name is 
as unjust to him as to his chief, for a more obedient and loyal sub- 
ordinate never drew the sword. 

Up to the time of the assignment of General Buell to the command 
of the Department,* in November, 1861, all movements had been 
fragmentary and chaotic. Now great projects were set on foot. 
Indeed, the History might almost be said to begin with Chapter IX., 
which gives an admirable general view of the situation, written with 
clearness and containing many facts hitherto not widely known. 
Here one may gain a real insight into the plans which resulted in 
the capture of Forts Henry and Donelson, the disorderly retreat of 
the Confederate forces, the occupation of Nashville, and the opening 
of the whole valley of the Cumberland and Tennessee Eivers, includ- 
ing Northern Mississippi and Alabama, to the national forces. These 
plans have not heretofore been fully presented ; and, as a consequence, 
credit has been given and withheld, unjustly, because ignorantly. 
As Chaplain Van Home truly says : " Had not General Buell sent 
these troops (a division of his own army) before he had been re- 
quested to do so, the issue at Donelson might have been very differ- 

* On General Buell's assignment the name given was " Department and Army 
of the Ohio " ; but on his being relieved, the original name, Army of the Cumber- 
land, by which it is known to history, was resumed. 
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ent ; as, even with their efficient aid, success was at one time doubt- 
ful in the extreme." 

The account of the advance, by General Buell, from Nashville to 
Savannah, and the part he took in the battle of Shiloh, though fair 
to that general and to his army, is compressed into smaller space 
than its importance deserves. That battle was scarcely second in 
results, as well as in magnitude, to any of the great conflicts of 
the entire war. The forces of the enemy were computed by General 
Grant at 100,000 men, and admitted, by themselves, to exceed 
40,000 ; while General Grant's strength was estimated by the enemy 
at 45,000 on the first day, reinforced by 33,000 on the second ; 
whereas it was really 33,000 on the first day, with 18,000 reinforce- 
ments on the second. A victory by the enemy would have opened to 
him the whole of the Tennessee and the lower Ohio Eivers, and given 
him a fleet of transports sufficient to move his entire army. The 
consequences can scarcely be conceived. As the facts involved in the 
battle itself have been discussed with every degree of partisanship 
and crimination, no better opportunity could possibly offer for an 
exhaustive treatment of the whole question, from the very incep- 
tion of the campaign. Incomplete as the account is, however, it 
throws much new light upon the subject ; and no one can know the 
real facts of the case, unless he reads this history. No controversial 
attitude is assumed ; and no one would ever suspect, from anything 
said, that there had been a fierce discussion as to whether or not 
Sherman was surprised by the morning assault of the enemy ; 
whether the national troops, under General Grant, were defeated in 
the first day's fight ; whether Buell was tardy in coming up to the 
work ; and all the other sharp controversies which have since arisen 
in regard to it. The chapter devoted to the battle reads more like a 
judicial decision of the whole case than a narrative of a series of 
events, concerning which there have been such disputes that almost 
every one is, of necessity, deemed more or less a partisan. The con- 
clusion reached is, that " The compact line of the Army of the Ohio, 
the absence of all stragglers, the space it occupied in the battle 
front, the way it was handled, and the manner of its fighting from 
flank to flank, give it a record for discipline and valor, in its first 
great engagement, that will not suffer in comparison with that of any 
other army, or any other field of the war." 

In the endeavor to do justice to this army, Mr. Van Home allows 
to pass unnoticed a singular error. He quotes, without comment, 
from General Sherman's report of the battle, two passages about " the 
well-ordered and compact Kentucky forces of General Buell," and 
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" General McCook's splendid division from Kentucky." It happened 
that, of all the troops in General McCook's division, there was but a 
single Kentucky regiment. Whatever the animus of General Sher- 
man's report, — belonging, as he did, to another army, and unac- 
quainted with the organization of General Buell's troops, — such an 
error should not have been allowed to pass unnoticed. 

Corinth was occupied by the national forces in June, and General 
Buell was immediately after ordered to undertake once more a cam- 
paign into East Tennessee. What he accomplished, and in spite of 
what obstacles, is told with fairness and with considerable detail ; 
as also are the causes which prevented the full carrying out of his 
plans. The problem before him was, how, with an army of about 
60,000 men, all told, to guard four hundred miles of railroad, and, at 
its extremity, to concentrate a sufficient force to conquer an army of 
equal numbers to his own, already concentrated aud prepared, and 
which, for seven weeks, had resisted the efforts of three times its num- 
bers to defeat or disperse it. We here learn what efforts he made, 
and how vain they were. But the account is far less complete than 
it should be ; and the erroneous heading to the thirteenth Chapter — 
" The Ketreat of General Buell to Louisville " — tends to confirm the 
thoughtless misjudgment in regard to that movement. Indeed, Mr. 
Van Home himself contradicts the heading he has given ; for, in that 
very chapter, he says that the " solution of the problem was the 
rapid advance of the army to Louisville." This was, in fact, the only 
thing left for General Buell to do, when he found that General Bragg 
had passed his flank. But it was no more a retreat than was McClel- 
lan's movement from Washington to Antietam, in the same autumn ; 
or Meade's from the Rapidan to Gettysburg, in the following year ; 
or Sherman's from Atlanta to Savannah, in the autumn of 1864 ; nor, 
indeed, so much as the latter, for Sherman marched away from the 
enemy, while Buell marched against him. 

The History clearly shows that Bragg's purpose in coming into 
Kentucky was to draw away General Buell's army from Tennessee to 
the Ohio River ; the defeat of the national troops at Corinth, by 
General Van Dorn ; the entrance of a large Confederate force into 
Eastern Kentucky; and the final concentration of them all into 
one overwhelming army, which should capture the army of the Ohio 
or drive it across the river. Then a permanent insurgent government 
was to be set up in Kentucky, and that State held definitively to the 
Confederacy. The success of Kirby Smith, and Bragg's own move- 
ments, gave a momentary appearance of triumph to this comprehen- 
sive scheme. But Van Dorn's defeat at Corinth, the rapid move- 
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ments of Buell, and his own defeat at Perryville, put an end to the 
brief dream, and compelled Bragg to abandon himself to disappoint- 
ment and disaster. 

The march of General Buell from Murfreesboro' to Louisville, in 
pursuit of his old adversary, and the skill and rapidity with which he 
drove Bragg from Kentucky, may be gathered from the study of the 
History, but all the facts of the case are not brought out. The 
causes which led to his being relieved of command aro not even 
alluded to, nor is there any mention of the military commission which 
investigated his campaigns. Mr. Van Home also omits — apparently 
as not germane to the subject — any reference to the appointment of 
Andrew. Johnson as Military Governor of Tennessee, and the train of 
consequences which resulted therefrom. It is a chapter full of inter- 
est, which should be written. The influence for mischief which the 
nation subsequently found him capable of, by no means commenced 
on the 4th of March, 1865. Nor is there any allusion to the steps 
taken by General Rosecrans, after his assignment to command, to 
create more favorable action on the part of the citizens of Tennessee 
toward the Government, as an alternative to their banishment from 
the Department. 

Not much new light is thrown upon the battle of Stone River. It 
is singular that no allusion is made to the conspicuous and daring 
activity of General Rosecrans, which gained for him the admiring 
affection of the army to which he had so recently been called ; nor 
to the quarrel which sprung up between Generals Bragg and Breck- 
inridge, leading to the speedy retirement of the latter from active 
service ; nor to the personal ill-feeling bred between the national and 
the rebel commander, in consequence of an alleged violation of a flag 
of truce by the' latter ; nor, indeed, to anything showing a careful 
study of the interior history of the campaign. 

The movements from Murfreesboro' to Chattanooga are described 
in detail, and much space is given to the battle of Chickamauga, 
which, taken in connection with all its consequences, was, in many 
respects, the most important action of the war. Mr. Van Home 
clearly shows how the preliminary operations had placed Chatta- 
nooga, the key of the position and the gateway to the gulf and the 
Atlantic seaboard, in the possession of the national forces ; how the 
issue of that battle led to the union of all the armies of the South- 
west under one commander, brought reinforcements from the Army 
of the Potomac, and, at last, realized the objects which General 
Buell had so strenuously, but vainly, undertaken to accomplish more 
than a year before, but with means, as is now seen, ludicrously 
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inadequate to the task. It is no more than the event demands, 
therefore, that to this pregnant period, from the early days of 
September to the end of November, 1863, should be given a greater 
space in the History than to any other events covering a similar 
length of time. One third of the whole first volume is devoted to 
these three months. It is not too much space, when we consider 
the greatness of the operations and their results. But Mr. Van Home 
seems not to have caught the thread by which these events are inter- 
woven, and formed into one homogeneous whole. And, though the 
style in which the accounts of the battles of Chickamauga and Chatta- 
nooga are told is far more lively and interesting than the style of the 
earlier chapters, yet it is too much like the routine official reports, 
which are generally so void of life and spirit that only the fact that 
they involve matters of national and human destiny invests them 
with the slightest interest. 

We have devoted so much space to the first volume that only 
a brief glance can be given to the second, which deals almost exclu- 
sively with the closing year of the Rebellion, beginning (after a short 
summary of preceding events) with the movements against Dalton 
in May, 1864, and ending with the capture of the fugitive chieftain 
of the overthrown Confederacy in May, 1865. It is noticeable that, 
from the time General Thomas assumed command of the army, 
events are related much more in detail. This is doubtless due to 
the fact that, as Commander, General Thomas had control of all 
sources of information, and was thus able to furnish Mr. Van Home 
more complete and ample documents than before. The events of 
the Hundred Days, from Chattanooga to Atlanta, involving daily fight- 
ing, and including seven pitched battles, are not narrated with the 
spirit and vivacity which belongs to the story of aggressive war on a 
large scale. The accounts given of the battles of Franklin and Nash- 
ville are far better ; indeed, they are the best in point of style of any 
portion of the History. But the Atlanta Campaign and the march 
to the sea appeal far more strongly to the imagination, and give 
much more verge and scope for historical description. The battles 
of Franklin and Nashville were in one sense forced upon General 
Thomas, and furnish almost perfect examples of the manner in 
which battles should be fought. In this respect there is nothing in 
any of General Sherman's campaigns to compare with them. 

We have space only for one other criticism, and that involves 
a question of the thoroughness of Mr. Van Home's History, in a 
single particular. He observes absolute silence in regard to the 
operations of the Army of the Cumberland on the 22d of July, 
1864, in front of Atlanta. General Sherman twice affirms, in his 
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Memoirs, that he sent orders to General Thomas to enter Atlanta if 
possible on that day. He does not quote any written order, and as 
General Thomas nowhere mentions ever having received such a 
command, his silence furnishes a strong presumption that he did 
not receive it. It is to be regretted that Mr. Van Home passes 
over the matter so entirely, since it is a question which any complete 
history must, at least, try to answer, whether such an order was 
sent, and if so, whether General Thomas received Jt, and what his 
action was in regard to it. 

We have purposely dwelt at much greater length on the events 
related in the first than in the second volume ; both because the 
former do not seem to be so adequately dealt with, and because they 
have not been so generally known and studied as the latter. In 
regard to the work, as a whole, we believe the general verdict must 
be one of more or less disappointment at the manner in which Mr. 
Van Home has acquitted himself of his selected task. No greater or 
more stimulating subject ever fell to the lot of the historian. But 
he does not appear to have mastered and subordinated to the best 
uses even the material at his command ; much less to have obtained 
access to material other than that furnished by official documents. 
As a consequence, we have a narrative pure and simple, rather than a 
history, in the better and more philosophical sense. It may be 
said that to have gone behind the official reports would have en- 
tailed controversy and discussion. But that is no valid reason for 
confining one's self so exclusively to the official record as to deprive 
the work of all flavor of originality, spirit, and life. Nor should 
a historian be deterred, by such considerations, from presenting all 
the facts, from any sources to which access is possible. 

It is also greatly to be regretted that the admirable mechanical 
execution of the work is marred by occasional typographical errors of 
a rather exasperating kind. Especially is this the case in regard to 
the names of a number of the officers, which in some instances are 
invariably misspelled, and in others have different spellings on differ- 
ent pages. Even the dead are not deprived of the glory which comes 
from "falling in battle and having their names misprinted in the 
gazette." 

But, when we have expressed to the utmost the sense of disap- 
pointment that this history is no better than it is, there remains the 
refreshing fact that it is nowhere tarnished by any unworthy motive, 
or marred by any conscious deviation from the truth. Every line 
tells of the faithful purpose to adhere rigidly to facts, and to refuse 
to be turned aside, for one moment, from the high standard which 
the author held steadfastly before him. 



